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THE FIRST COLLEGE COURSE IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Ir was only a few weeks ago that one of 
my colleagues said in reply to a casual re- 
mark about the scarcity of instructors in 
English, ‘‘I don’t see why you should com- 
any English.’’ He 
was not a member of the department of 


plain ; one can teach 
classical languages, nor yet of history; he 
believed, to be that ‘*the 
study of mankind is Man,’’ but he would 


the laboratory, 


sure, proper 


have us dissect man in 
register his reaction time, and analyze his 
‘‘complexes’’; and he delightfully 
confident that from such study alone can 
of truth that shall ulti- 
mately make us free. 

teach English.’’ 
many there are who believe it, how few 
who know the difficulty! Yet that the 
teaching of English, particularly of Eng- 
lish literature, is a task not to be entered 


was 


come the gleam 


‘‘Any one can How 


upon lightly or unadvisedly, some of us 
know to be a fact. We tried the 
game. Like golf, it looks simple enough 
to the bystander 


have 


‘*just knocking a ball 


into a tin ecup’’—but how many times the 
drive slices into the rough, and how few 
The in- 


structor in physics or mathematics can tell 


ten-foot putts really go down! 


his students they are right or they are 
But where 
there is no right or wrong, where nearly 


wrong, and there’s an end on’t. 


everything depends on the individual's per- 
sonal reaction, there is no such comfortable 
take-it or leave-it definitiveness possible. 
English composition is puzzling enough, as 
some of our friends in other departments, 
pressed into service during the S. A. T. C. 
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inter-regnum last year found to their as 
tonishment. But the teaching of literature 
is more difficult still: even for Lowell it was 
a task from which he was not loath to be 
relieved. 

This difficulty I presume we should all 
admit to be due primarily to the character 
The 


record of the accomplishments, the hopes, 


of the material with which we deal 
the ideals, of our English-speaking race, 
the the the 


people, is rare an essence to be 


distillation of soul of 


of too 


fine 


capable of adequate class room analysis 


and exposition. One can not ‘‘teach’’ it, 


as one teach the elements of geometry; the 
moment one begins to, one finds oneself 


baffled. 


is shed.’’ 


‘*You seize the flower, its bloom 
Angellier once said to a friend, 
‘*You should read poetry as you cross a 
brook on the stones: go over at one rush; 
if you stop to look around, you will slip.’’ 
It is precisely the difficulty suggested in 
that sentence that makes our problem hard 
to solve. The poet himself does not need 
to ‘‘look around’’; the teacher, acquainted 
with the the bank, 
keenly alive to the delight that comes from 


route to other and 
spending the years beside the clear waters 
life—he 


But the freshman, 


of this veritable river of too is 
reasonably sure-footed. 
who has never seen this brook before, who 
at best, perhaps, has heard it talked of, 
and has been foreed to memorize some of 
the facts concerning its source, 
and the the 
hard to him to 


Moreover, he 


volume, 
windings of eurrent—it is 
cross at all. 


look 
infrequently 


persuade 


must stop to around ; 


and when he slips, he not 





pulls his guide nh | and botn inder 
a l n! e too graceful a n Or 
to dro { ’ Or A ist tra t 
fres} \ , is 1 e] it 
the very pr 3S | il t hing W *h 
seems 7 O07 . « lest? + 
least to ) | ) ! t 
sanctions the stu tters Yes S a 
hard 1 g to do, this te ng of English 
literatur har rst ill because ft 
light that s S r pages Is a gl 
that never was n sea or nd the fres 
man 1S re interested in the spot light of 
the theater 

This diffieulty is rr or less inherent 
in most courses in English literature It is 
enhanced, in the average introductory 
cours { na i group ol n 
stru rs 1 s tl work, and within 


this group there must necessarily be ap 
: 


} 


preciable temperamental differences. Con- 


though | suppose we isually 


sequently, 
disorder as Longfellow re 


that the 


avoid such 


gretted when he said instructors 


in his department made a ‘‘four-in-hand of 


outlandish animals, each pulling the wrong 


way,’’ we are all subject to a certain 


amount of trouble on this seore. Mr. X is 
a medievalist: Mr. Y knows his Browning; 
Mr. Z wish: 


of the drama 


give himself to the study 


The 


actory to all of 


s to 
resulting compromise 
is unsatisf them, 
But the chief 


have to cor tend, arises, 


ulty with which we 
if my judgment is 


correct, from an uncertainty about the 


th] 


purpose of the course, or, POSSI iV, from a 


misconception concerning the end to be 
What 


course in 


sought. is the purpose of the first 


college literature? To awaken 


in the students a love for great books? To 
prepare them for further work of a more 
implant in their 


advanced nature? To 


minds a commendable amount of informa- 


tion concerning the history of English 


literature ? 
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Wel the practise ¢ American ecolleg 


and niversities 1nd ites In a general Wi: 


logues of fifty representa stitu : 
and you ll find that st ses ft 
first course n | eratul IS histe 
survey of the de opment oO | 5 
letters fro ( haucer—So! es 
‘*Beowulf’’—to Tennyson and Brow 
Consult the men ho are responsib! 
these courses, and you discover that 
historical survey they mean the exposit 
of the facts of lite rary dev lop ent 
influences that shape I l 
tain periods, of the growth of types 
the drama and essay, and of the sign 
eance of certain individuals. Almost al 
ways they place much stress up 
large movements of the human spirit 
they are reflected in literature. The Ri 
aissanee, th Kighteenth Century i 
the Romantie Revival—these are the fas 
cinating but somewhat perplexing pigeo 
holes into which we fit our different su 
jects, and to illustrate which we encourag 
our students to thumb their books 
selections. The primary purpose of su 
courses, then, seems to be to acquaint ¢ 
students with the facts of literary history 
The value—at least the potential valu 
—of such a course is undoubted. It 
supply the students with a body of info 
mation which should be part of the e) 
equipment of an educated man If the 
end of education is, in Arnold’s phrase 
‘‘to render an intelligent being more 1 
telligent.’’ such a course would seem thor 
oughly justifiable. For the facts wit 
which such a course deals are both su 
stantial and significant. Moreover, at a 
time when educational formulas and nos 
trums are multiplying beyond all decency 
when the ery is for appreciation (so far 
as literature is concerned) and research is 
being condemned, when all the old dis 4 
a 
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lines and methods are being challenged, 
it is worth much to a man to be brought, 
early in his college course, into contact 
with the serious study of humane letters. 
A weak substitute for the Latin and Greek 
the days before professorships of Eng- 
lish had been established, some people 
but far better than nothing! Fur- 
hermore, if the survey course should suc- 
ceed only in teaching a certain amount of 
respect for facts as facts, it would be a 
arrantable venture. And finally, as a 
lireet preparation for the later study of 
English, it has its place in the curriculum. 
But just because such a course nec- 
essarily has as foundation a large body of 
fact the significance of which the average 
underclassman must be unaware of, it 
follows too often that the students content 
themselves with a purely superficial ac- 
quaintanee with these facts, and discard 
them after the examination. ‘‘I want to 
learn just enough of that stuff to get me 
out of this course,’’ one of them candidly 
put it; why bother about more? 
Similarly, more than an occasional in- 
etructor rests on his oars content when 
with the aid of Pater he has expounded 
the Renaissance, hit it off nobly in fifty 
minutes of lecture, docketed Swift and 
Pope and Dr. Johnson in the cabinet 
marked the Eighteenth Century, and wres- 
tled conscientiously with that later renais- 
sance which he calls Romanticism. The 
job has been done; the rope has been un- 
ravelled; each thread has been tested and 
exhibited in the cold light of the class- 
room; the blue-books have been marked, 
and the grades handed in to an ever im- 
portunate registrar. Of course this is not 
the ideal, but it is too often the practise. 
I know; I have done it myself. During 
the first five years of my teaching some 


fy 


teen hundred students followed me on 
just such a personally conducted tour, 


when attendance was required. I know 
other men who have done the same thing, 
and are doing the same thing to-day 

But granting that much of the teaching 
in the survey course is of a better sort than 
this that I have deseribed, one still may 
ask whether our students derive as much 
profit from a historical survey as they 
might from a suitable modification of the 
present practise. It is at least an open 
question whether it in any large way in- 
creases their ability to think. It can 
hardly have the disciplinary value of 
Greek or Latin; the material is too simple, 
and it is too hard for the instructor to con- 
vince the laggard that he has done his 
work ill. 


liant teacher, borrowing a page from the 


Occasionally, of course, a bril- 


French, may show his students a little 
about the ‘‘explication des textes,’’ and 
furnish them at least the rudiments of a 
method of literary study which will be use- 
ful later. Another 
tunity too often neglected—by insisting 


and here is an oppor- 


that the facile generalizations which it is 
easy to memorize be substantiated by spe- 
cific reference to the text itself, may open 
the eyes of his class to the significance of 
the inductive method in literary criticism, 
and thus develop intellectual habits which 
will always be of value. But if my experi- 
ence is at all typical, the ordinary student 
leaves the survey course with very little 
better mental powers than he brought to 
it, and with an ill-digested collection of un- 
related facts to be thrust back at the in- 
structor in the examination book. 

For it is almost certain that the 
ordinary historical survey does not im- 
plant in the mind of the average student 
any lasting knowledge of the great facts of 
literary history. I have tested this state- 
ment often. A senior registers with me 
for a course in Wordsworth; I ask him 


what he knows about the eighteenth cen- 
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chagrin that though 
he is doing his major work in English, he 


of the facts and 


tury, and find to my 


is unable to recall any 
ideas I tried to impart to him during the 
survey except that the century is generalty 
associated with ‘‘prose and reason’’—a 
phrase which I was at great pains not once 
to use, but which he picked up in a his 
The 


course ? Yes 


tory of English literature. fault is 


with my work in the first 


in large part; but when the next man who 
registers has had his preliminary training 
on another campus, and is in precisely the 
state of my own protegé, I conclude that I 
alone in the boat. 


am not Emphasizing 


the facts of literary history, we fail to 


ess these facts 





realize that un appear to 
the student 


chances are that they 


interesting or significant, the 
will be soon for- 
gotten. 

And I wonder whether the survey course 
develops a student’s natural love of good 
books, or plants such an interest in the 
who has little to begin 


hardly 


mind of the man 
with? <A 
warranted; the fact that numbers of stu- 


categorical negative is 


from the first 
least that it 
It is not 


dents voluntarily go on 
course to others, indicates at 
has not killed their enthusiasm. 
Burke’s ‘‘Conciliation’’ 
in the But that it 
awakens in many persons a passion for the 
beauty and truth that constitute the abid- 
ing charm of literature, I gravely doubt. 


as destructive as 


high school. really 


Too many people drop out after having 
tasted this first offering; too many others 
take it as an unpalatable but necessary 
prerequisite for more specialized work. 
Our colleagues in economies and polit- 


‘ 


ical science and other ‘‘useful’’ subjects 


realize these deficiencies in our _ intro- 


ductory courses, and criticize us with de- 
lightful frankness. Despite the utterances 
of the 


theory, these men are not absolutely con- 


ultra-modernists in educational 


vineed that disciplinary studies are value- 
they 


LOSS ; which 
teaches respect for 


approve of a course 


facts and methods of 
dealing with facts; they have no objection 


hooks. 
it is at least questionable whether the his 


rood But when 


to the reading of 


torical survey affords our students rigor 
ous mental discipline or habituates them 
to dealing seriously with facts or makes 


them love the library, then some of our 
‘‘what is it 


such a 


bound to ask, 


And 


survey course be part of the required work 


colleagues are 


all worth?’’ if by chance 


of a college, their queries become protests 


Have I overstated the case? I hope not 


for I have tried merely to set forth the 


more important facts concerning the sur 
vey course as I have got at them through 


ten years’ experience in such courses 


through conferences with men doing the 


same sort of thing in other institutions. 


and through the comments of students. 
And as I suggested earlier in this paper, it 
is my belief that these weaknesses of our 
system could be removed, or at least ren- 
dered less obvious, if we could persuade 
ourselves to make a slight shift in the pur 


What would happen 


I wonder, if for a year or two we were to 


pose of the course. 


pocket our historical predilections, and to 
hold before ourselves as the purpose of the 
first course in literature the awakening in 
the students of a love of great books? Sup 
pose we were to forget for the nonce that 
such things as literary influences or tenden 
cies ever existed, to forget that Milton ‘‘il- 
lustrated’’ both the Renaissance and Puri 
tanism, or that Wordsworth’s reaction to 
the French Revolution was ‘‘characteristic’’ 
of anything, and simply to attempt, by all 
the legitimate means at our command, to 
interest our students in a few masterpieces 
of English literature—what would be the 
result ? 

Of course if we 


were to make such a 





: 
; 
§ 
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ft in emphasis we should probably have 


Ni 

ake a slight rearrangement of the con- 
tent of the course. On this matter differ- 
ent men would have different ideas. 


Spenser might have to go; even Dryden 

ht find his easy chair at Will’s a little 
nsteady. It would be the part of wisdom 
to select material in which young America 


ht in reason be expected to feel some 


erest. But ‘‘though much is_ taken, 
] abides.’’ Chaucer, Marlowe, Raleigh, 


‘‘here is 


Shakespeare. 


| Milton: God’s 

nty’’; fascinating men, and fascinating 

ks. And after 1700 there is so much 

at the ordinary underclassman finds gen- 

ly interesting that the task of selection 
hecomes simple. 

[ say fascinating men as well as fascinat 
ng books, for I believe that if we are to 
make the first course in literature con- 
tribute as much as possible to the pleasure 
and profit of our students, we must let the 
biographical, the personal element, play a 
larger part than is usually assigned to it. 
I know some able teachers who feel that 
this approach to literature savors some- 
what of the high school; I know that there 
are fallacies in Carlyle’s philosophy of 
history. But 
women are the most interesting things in 


I know too that men and 


‘ 


the world: far more alluring than ‘‘move- 


ents’’ or ‘‘tendencies.’’ It is better to 
talk with a class about Sir Walter the man, 
than to dissect Ivanhoe. Do both if you 
have time: do the second in the course that 
deals with English fiction and the tech- 
nique of the novel. But in the first course 
interest the students in the man himself; 
do this, and they will read his novels with- 
out urging. 
caught with the bait of vivid stirring biog- 


raphy, 


Many a freshman has been 


who would have turned like a full- 
fed and wary trout from the artificial fly 
of literary history. 

I believe too, that if the first course is to 


make a substantial contribution to the stu 


dent’s stock of valuable and enduring 


ideas, it should be part of our aim to sug 
gest when we can, and to urge the student 
to seek out for himself, the significant truth 
that the study of letters is not merely a 
polite diversion for idle hours, but that 
through it can come, better perhaps than 
through any other medium, a comprehe! 
sion of the fundamental truths of human 
existence, an understanding of man in his 
relation to the universe. This I say in 
full realization that there is danger in talk 
ing over much on such themes as ‘‘the rela 
tion of literature to life.’’ They are too 
popular with the women’s clubs and chau 
tauqua-tent audiences. 

Certainly there are dangers ahead of the 
man who undertakes to plan a course in 
some such way as I have indicated. There 


is the pit-fall of ungoverned enthusiasm 


There 


is the bogey of futile ‘‘appreciation’’; of 


for certain men or certain books. 


impressionistic criticism unfounded on a 


substantial mastery of fact. In other 


words, the bogey of dilettantism. 


‘*Sir, 
here you have but the froth from the sur- 
face of the cup of Salvation.’’ 

There is too the danger that the first 
course shall 


become a more or less dis 


orderly hodge-podge of ‘‘interesting’ 


material. ‘‘This is not a historical sur 


vey,’’ defiantly announced one somewhat 


experienced teacher: ‘“*the faets of liter 


ary history are unimportant to college 
sophomores; appreciation of great books is 
of vast significance. Hence my course 
centers around writers of assured interest 
and value: Shakespeare, Tom Moore, and 
O. Henry.’’ 

But we need not go to such extremes. 
If the general framework of the course is 
chronological sequence, if we begin, say, 
with Chaucer, whom I have yet to find un- 


interesting to a section of freshmen, and 
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come ¢ aown 1 orael manner! » shall 
retain the best feature of the convent onal 
survey. And y allowing ourselves the 
liberty for the time being of o tine somé 
or the men ynom \ IUStTIV |! ( oO ¢ 
historical! port t it om it 1s al- 
most npossl to expect ft freshmen to 
read with avidit we shall fr ourselves 
from much the burden that ver el 


tainly weighs upon us to-day. 


The fact that there ire daufl ilties im the 
path need not deter us from all change 
Indeed, it is because we recognize the diffi 
culties that I a sanguine of the result 
If w should admit nat he psyel fis 
is right when he says that interest and at 
tention are nec ssary to success; should 


are more inter- 


admit eandidly that men 


esting to college students than literary 


‘*movements should admit too, with ap- 


’ 


propriate humility, that many of us who 


know 


are but gleaners of second and third-hand 


something about Spenser the man 


opinion concerning the Renaissance; and 
then if we should approach the fascinating 
problem of the first course with the resolve 
that 


vince our students that 


its chief purpose should be to con 


from the reading 
of good books ean come such pleasure: if 
things, might we not 


we should do these 


look forward to better results than we now 
obtain ? 
The 


survey need not be abandoned; it offers a 


orderly progress of the historical 


well-tried chart by which to steer. Proper 
study of periods and types would still have 
a place in later courses. Above all, we 
need not for an instant relinquish our own 
that the the truth 
concerning any work of art is a 
But 

would 


conviction discovery of 
legitimate 
friends 


our 


end of research. our young 


in the class-room profit by 


attitude: if we labored well, a 


generation of college students might again 


changed 


be found whose spirits had been touched 
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To ! er issues \ [ maz ehat n 
poetry. Lanier gives us the cue, in tl 
second stanza of ‘*T Stirrup Cup 

Dav to 11s ige went, 

Keats ar ly i 1 exce t 

Omar KI ind Chaucer brig 

A Shakes e for a k yy p 

A cing-delight’’! The deligh tha 

can come from reading great books! Is 
I t that Suggestive ol what snouid be 
first purpose of the introductory course 


English literature? 
FRANKLYN BLIss SNYDER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC IN 
PRACTISE! 


SOME ten years prior to the world war a 
French scientist by the name of Binet dis 


covered a simple but more or less accurati 


¢ 


method of 


Tl 


measuring the mental capacity, 


common sense, native ability and 


general 


intelligence of individuals, especially dur 
ing the earlier years of childhood and ad 
Psychologists had long been low i 
ing for such a method. This discovery of 
a means of testing or evaluating the intelli 
gence, Capacity, Capadllily and general dé 
velopmental conditions of individuals stim 
ulated thought and turned the attention oi 
psychologists still more to the field of edu- 
and the 

Educa 


tors had already called attention to the in 


cation, the welfare of children 


perfecting of the intelligence scale. 
number of school laggards and 


creasing 
grade repeaters that seemed to be develop 
ing through the lockstep system of class 
grouping and uniform grading and prom 

These 


studies of educators had aroused the moré 


tion of large numbers of children. 


thoughtful public to the deplorable condi- 
tion and the urgent need for change. 
Under the favorable conditions thus pr: 


1 Read before the Nebraska Academy of Sci 
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very of a simple 


measuring intelligence and deve 


) 


m 


i 


ieaadening 


vilities, and thus fitting the 
to the needs and capacity of the 
have anticipated a 


had not the 


4 1? 
n well 


i Improvement war 


influence and perma- 


turned the 


to higher culture 


of educators away from their 


{1 to the more urgent and insist- 
war furnished to 


1 . —— . 
ids of the psychologists tne spe- 


rtunity of trying out on a large 


SE. 


new method of intelligence testing 


in other directions. A ecommit- 


psychologists working in conjunction 


iS 


N: 


Personnel 


itional Research Council and the 
Board made mental rat- 


es of hundreds of thousands of young 


‘alled to the service of the country. 


is 


, 


+ 


Te 


viven 


1e 


a fund of information con- 
nature and general intelligence 


number of people that will re- 


years to analyze and digest. 


ug 


ind 


r 


. os — . . 
use oI the intelligence seaie, it 


on examination that any typical 


f a thousand unselected individuals 


» same chronological age will differ in 


0 


] rn 


A my 


a 


0 


e 


A 


¢ 


A 


many 


cording to 


intelligence varying all the way 


zero to one hundred, or rated accord- 


lligence quotient will vary from 
the rank of idiots, to 160 or 
rank of 
mental tests, 


geniuses. As shown 


the careful 


a thousand typical children, age 


intelligence quotient 


ild be somewhat as follows: 3 per cent. 


in 


\ 


the class of 


ut 30 cases would fall below 76 I Q 


feeble-minded (princi- 


in the group of morons with intelli- 


jut 


} 


ll 


i 


) 


+ 


lent varying from 50-75, two to 


eciles with intelligence quotient 


ying from 25-50, and probably one or 


| 


sul 


ts with an intelligent quotient of 


23) I Ss i pe! nt ra 1 iV S 

would la I WW nh i0-—S0 f iSS f 
du or border ! iSeS 18 ner n y 1S\ 
wo d la peltwe SoI—-YS ne « Ss f 
slow or du 17 per t. or 470 would f 

betw 93-108 in tl clas ei n r 
average intelligence; 18 per cent. or 180 
would fall betw 108-120 in tl iss of 
superior int re] ‘e; Op r cent. or 60 cases 


would fall between 


superior; and probably not more than 1 per 
Cel or 10 ses would test above 130 the 
rank of genius or near genius. Probably 


three or four in a tl 
IQ, 


not more thar 


would test above and searcely on 


in a thousand would go above 160, thoug! 


there are records of cases testing as high 


as 180 or more. 


The use of the intelligence seale has al 


ready proven of much value to the stronger 
and more intelligent teachers in adapting 
the school work to the development needs, 
capacity, and intelligence of the child dur 
ing the most plastic years. But it doubtless 
social and in 


ation of 


larger field in the 
life. An indie 


ties and promise when applied to industry 


has a st 


dustrial! its possibil 


in measuring intellectual ability, selecting 


man for the right place, and in 


the right 
determining the occupation best suited for 
shown 


the type of mind represented, is 


results of the inte ivgence tests 


through the 


and mental rating of 36,500 recruits im 
mediately preceding their entrance into tl 

United States army. These men were rated 
according to mental ability but classified 
according to occupations. It is this class 

fication of the different occupations accord 
ing to tl average mental rating of the mer 
engaged in them that is of s il interest 


36,500 men 


classified rding to occupations on a 
SC alt ol 100 | l wer averages nrst ire is 
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follows: I rers, 5; tailors, 7 blers and 
general miners, 10 teamsters, 11] mi! 
drill runners, farmers, concrete workers and 
horse hostlers, 12; barbers, 13; g ra 


14; horse shoers, 15; railroad 


shop mechanics and caterers, 16; 


er makers, 


ers, 17; cooks, 18; la indrym¢ n, 19; station- 


men, 20; bakers 


ary gas engine 


trainers, 21; painters, general blacksmiths, 


bridge carpenters and heavy truck drivers, 


*)*) 


> 
) n 


carpenters, <0; Marine en; 


venera| 


men, butchers, locomotive engine men 


lathe hands, 24; general machinists a! d | 


comotive firemen, 25; hand riveters and 


brakemen, 26; telegraph and telephone line- 


men and railroad conductors, 27; general 
pipe fitters, motor cyclists, plumbers, tool 
and gauge makers, and gunsmiths, 28; 


veneral mechanies and 
tool 


and policemen, 


auto chauffeurs, 29; 
general auto repairmen, 30; room ex 


ectives and 


perts, 31; det 
auto engine mechanies, 32; 


checkers 


farriers and veterinarians, 34; truck mas- 


auto assemblers, 


stock and ship carpenters, 335; 


ters and telephone operators, 35; concrete 


construction foremen, 39; receiver and 
shipper, 41; stock keepers and photograph- 
band 


railroad 


ers, 42: general electricians, 43; 


musicians, 44; telegraphers, 45; 


elerks, 52: filing clerks, 54; general clerks, 
55: mechanical engineers, 57; 


5&8 : bookkeepers, 59: dental officers, 64; 


army nurses, 
me- 
chanical draftsmen, 67; stenographers and 
typists, 71; accountants, 73; civil engineers, 


75; Y. M. C. A. 


81; army chaplains, 92; engineer 


secretaries, 78; medical 
officers, 
officers, 94. 
educators did not get caught in this psycho- 


Where they 
their 


Unfortunately teachers and 


logical test of service men. 


would rank in such a test among 


countrymen is a matter of special interest. 
High-school and college students rank high 
in general intelligence. 


In the above table of me 


army recruits tl w average is found 
tween 5-20, avera between 2O—40, | 


 \ ‘oO (Tre ay 
average i 


6b0—SU0. very supe! I wove SU | 
falling ow 20 in the mental rating we 
found useful as privates and in work of a 


those between 20—40 wi 


and in some @ases as no! 
40 


non-comm 


commissioned officers ; those between 
and 


ween 60 


as high-grade privates 
sioned officers; those bet SQ. pru 


cipally as non-commissioned and comm 


sioned officer material ; those above 80, show 


ing the highest intelligence, furnished 
best officer material when strengthened wit 
the other necessary attributes. It was this 
psychological testing and intelligent sel: 


pla 


which developed the raw recruits so quick]: 


tion of the right men for the right 
into such an efhicient army. 
This and other studies indicate that 


different occupations in which men serv 
require different degrees of mental abil 
in order to reach the highest efficiency. 
is probably true that most men seek 
occupation for which they are best fitted | 
nature, though the tests show many misfits 
men of low intelligence in occupations 
quiring the highest skill, and men of 
highest intelligence in occupations demand 
but The 


part played by the schools in developing 


ing meager mentality. meager 


mentality is also shown by the tests; som 


highest intelligence records wert 


of the 
made by men who had not completed the e 
rule the r 


mentary grades, though as a 


verse is true. The number of children test 
ing between 110-120 I Q is nearly five times 
among those of superior soc 


as great 


us as among those of inferior soc 
status. 

The 
play an important role in every progres 


The ehief funet 


; 


psychological clinic is coming 


: : | 
Sive school 


system. 








mmis 
show 
d the 
| wit! 
s this 


selec 


mand 
leager 
loping 
. Some 
were 
he eli 
he r 
n test 
times 
social 
soc} 

ng t 
“ogres 


+ 


ne 
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;s to have been to care for subnormals 
‘eeble-minded class, or children of 

w grade intelligence that they can 
enefited by the ordinary school- 
These subnormals have 


nstruction. 
segregated and placed in separate 
under special teachers in order to fit 
nstruction to their needs and grade of 
gence, the object being to stimulate 
lopment and to enable the individual 
‘ome, in part at least, self-supporting. 
{lthough this class represents but three per 
of the people it furnishes at least 

ty per cent. of the delinquents and crim- 
ils In order to live society must protect 
self from this rapidly increasing moral 
eracy. When we realize that the 
wer one fourth of the social seale give 
to more than half of all the children, 
the upper one fourth falls short of re- 
itself, and that like produces 
the seriousness of the problem that 


nfronts civilization is presented in a new 


[he psychological clinies while not neg- 
¢ the subnormals are beginning to 
turn attention to another class of excep- 
nal children. This time it is the excep- 
nally bright children or those of superior 
telligence. These have been greatly neg- 
‘ted and often permanently injured by 
the lockstep method of the public-school 
system. The tendency of the average 
teacher is to promote unduly the mentally 
weak and to retain too long the mentally 
strong, under the mistaken notion that the 
best interests of the school are served by 
keeping the grades intact. 

There is no doubt that civilization is ad- 
vanced faster by stimulating children of 
superior intelligence to live true to their 

heritance and set new ideals of intellec- 

lachievement. But there is a still larger, 


f not more important, field for the psycho- 


logical elinie. When there is available a 
sufficient number of properly trained psy 
chologists to direet the teachers in making 
accurate intelligence tests, all school chi 
dren should be tested immediately upon 
entrance, and at least once every two years 
thereafter until they have finished th 
grades. Such knowledge could be used to 
excellent advantage in adapting the in 
struction to the needs and mental ability 
of the child, and it would prevent large 
numbers of children from going wrong that 
are now lost to society. No one can hope 
for the highest development who has not 
frequently tested his strength to the limit, 
and children who are not encouraged at all 
times to do their best, are sure to form dis 
solute habits preventing them from ever 
reaching the highest development. 
Teachers may be instructed to make 
simple intelligence tests of their children, 
but unless guided by the psychological ex 
pert in evaluating the results and applying 
them in their teaching, little or no value 
will result. Important as the intellectual 
tests have proven to be in the hands of the 
clinical psychologist, they are fraught with 
grave danger in the hands of the tyro. 
There is a growing tendency among school- 
men to encourage teachers with little or no 
psychological training to make intelligence 
tests of their children and apply the results 
in their teaching. This may be more harm 
ful than helpful. Mistakes in diagnosis ar« 
quite common even among experts and both 
the children and their parents are sensitive 
to their ratings. It would be just as appro 
priate to require the same teachers to make 
the physical health tests and dispense with 
the services of the school physician. It re 
quires less expert knowledge to be a sue 
cessful physician of the body than of the 
mind. Intelligent teachers will show great 


aptitude in following directions of either 
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the p! S , yr oth i] DS } yorist 
but more should not be asked of them unde 
the present cond tions, Sel )] al C rt 
officers are apt to underestimate the serious 
ness, complexity and value of the psycho 
logical tests ind all to tl I 1 in ma 
king the tests persons without specia 
psychological training and illy fitted fo1 
s0 important a task. 

No one familiar with the Binet-Simon’s 
Intelligence Seale, or the better revis S 
of it, will question its importance as an aid 


" y 
to better teaching and a clearer under- 


standing of ve lopment, but there 


is danger of overestimating its importance 


in the regeneration of society or in remov 


ing the ills of the edueational system. At 
its best lt only Pp irports to be a veneral and 
fairly accurate method of measuring intel 


ingenuity, common sense, 
native mental endowment, power of obser- 


vation and keenness of utilizing experience. 


It gives no information concerning the 
physical, emotional, volitional, moral and 


social nature exes pt as these are affected or 


involved in the intellectual. Hence it is by 
no means a cure all and must be accepted 
only at its face value. That a rather simple 
method of universal application of meas- 


uring intelligenee alone should have been 


discovered, is reason in itself for great re- 
joicing. Had the untimely death of Dr. 
Wolfe been postponed two years and the 
sacrifice of his intimate friend and colleague 
not occurred, the University of Nebraska 
would doubtless have had the honor of re 
eording a better and more efficient method 
of measuring human intelligence, volition 
soth had 


gether conjointly in the study of the nature, 


and moral worth. worked to- 


growth and development of children, high 
school and college students for over twenty 
years and were about to publish the re- 


sults. 


It is to be hoped that some keen and 


il experimentation 


} 
anag Carry 


‘t his great discovery. 
The purpose of education is to make 

better civilization and to inerease ha 

and 


must build through the schoo! 


human worth. 


ness 


viduals. Unfortunately the teacher m 

work with the stock presented, the mor 
will continue to be a moron still after t! 
best teaching of the best teacher is ex 


success and wort 


How 


of the individual depend on nature or nur 


hausted. much the 


ture is still a mooted question; the preva 


ing thought divides them in the proporti 
of about three to one. But it is clear 
many minds that if the nation would le 
for higher 


in the principles that make 


i 


ilization it must conserve and increas 


dividual inte! initiative and wort} 


rence, 
method by means of whi 


the people can breed up 


and discover the 
instead of dow! 


‘ 


[t is asad commentary on our civiliza 


to look upon a group of typical childr: 


that have just been mentally rated by tl 
clinical psychologist and note the number 


of low grade intelligence who have bee 


handicapped from birth through no fau 


of their own, yet are doomed to pass 


weakness on to their progeny. Some da) 


+) 


civilization will curse the riotous life of 


parent rather than the condemned off 


spring. The father may sow wild oats but 


his children must reap them. 


Individuals whose intelligence quotier 


falls below 25 reach a mental maturity 


1 


the normal three-year-old; those whose 


telligence quotient falls between 25-0 


reach a mental maturity of the norn 


seven-year-old - those whose  intellige 


quotient falls between 50-75 reach a ment 


; 
} 
H 
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rity of the average twelve-year-old 
ll } st. if adults, belong to the class of 
log iiots, the sect nd to the elass of imbeciles, 
ppe and the third to the class of morons. It is 
tu t ass of morons and borderline cases 
furnish to the schools, the court and 
the greatest annoyance and diffi- 
ke tv; almost able for self-protection yet 
pp nentally weak and morally unsound. In 
01 the development of the individual it is the 
ind wer and simpler functions that develop 
mus st, the higher and more complex fune- 
or s come last. In the arrest of develop- 
t! nt it is the higher functions that are 
ex found wanting. The quality of mind 
ort cnown as morality, self-control, protection 
nur | direction is late in developing, seldom 
va eing reached in the normally developing 
rtio! ndividual before sixteen, hence the morons 
ir ft that become arrested in developing at 
lead twelve never reach that degree of moral 
ClV wuteness and reliability that enable them 
to safely walk alone. Under wise and 
ortl sympathe supervision and complete seg 
“his regation during the period of procreation 
ow! they may become self-supporting citizens 
ut without injury to society and without bur 
dri lening future generations with more of 
the their kind. 
mber [ should like to add in concluding a few 
beer f the many typical cases brought to the 
fau verage psychological clinie daily, but I 
3 the have already fulfilled my allotted time and 
day shall present but two or three. R. B., a 
E tl Nebraska boy of 9, mental age 15, parents 


ff oth graduates of the University of Ne- 
The boy is the oldest of three chil- 


} but braska. 


dren, was considered bright (precocious) 


tient by parents and neighbors but was failing 
Vy ol 1 his school record in the fourth B crade. 
el He was taken by his mother to the office of 
d-9 the psychological clinic and found on ex- 
rma amination to have a mental age of 15 or the 
el sibility of but one in a thousand. He was 


at once promoted to the sixth A grade a 
is doing better school work now than in 
lower grade which was probably too easy 
to stimulate his interest. 

M.S. is a girl of 12, mental age 12 o1 
Hom« 


oftice ol the psych 


mal. She is in a Girl's Training 


and was brought to the 


logical clinie by the matron of the home who 
suspected her to be feeble-minded She 
tested normal, and after the test she was 


told that she had the mental al lity to do 


her work well but was not using it. One 
inform 


that 


month later the matron e¢alle 


the clinicist of the change 


compit te 


had taken place in M.S. It was a shock to 


the girl to realize that some people thought 


that she feeble-minded, so she has 


turned right 


was 


face and is now trying 


about 
old 


school work has greatly improved and the 


to break up mental habits, ete. ler 
matron 1s pleased with the change. 
R. T. is 


] ‘ 
tal age 12 


a girl of 11 years, 0 months, men 


plus. She was called to the at 


tention of the clinicist by the city physician 


who, on account of her poor school work 


thought 


she would 


had the 


same teacher for three terms who had made 


and other indications, 


+ ; > 


test aS a She 


mental defective. 


up her mind to fail her from the fifth grade 
as she could not do the work. On examina 
tion she was found to be above normal i 
telligence as indicated above. The elinicist 
was led to believe that the fault was large ly 
In spite of a 
both the 


principal the girl 


the result of poor teaching 


serious question on the part of 


supervisor and was 
changed to a new school and promoted Lo 
the 
school work was carefully examined by the 
d to b 


‘ 
eTresi_ed 


sixth grade. Six months later her 


principal of the new school and fou: 


of good quality. She was more int 


and doing better school work now in the 
sixth grade than before in the 


Many similar cases might be added if time 
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would 


permit, but these are sufficient 


show the importance of the psychological 
clinic in practise. No individual possessed 


with ave rage or more than average intelli 


gence should be permitted to sow to thi 
wind and tear down civilization when na 
ture intended them to be among the build 
ers and constructors of human worth and 
happiness. 


G. W. A. LucKE’Y 


THE RELATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION TO MORAL DEVELOPMENT 


MoperNn educational theory rightly as 
cribes a large place to the body in the de- 
velopment of a well-rounded and effective 
personality. It recognizes the interdepend- 
the 


body and emphasizes the need of cultivat- 


ence and organic unity of mind and 


ing them together in order that both may 
the degree of 


The re-discovery of the human body and 


attain highest excellence. 


its relation to mentality is one of the most 


features of education. 
that high- 


grade mental efficiency and superior moral 


significant modern 


It demonstrates conclusively 
quality are dependent upon physical integ- 
that life is 


thing apart, and that physical, mental and 


rity. It shows mental not a 
moral education are essentially and vitally 
connected, each being indispensable to the 
perfection of the others and to the highest 
welfare of the entire personality. 

Largely as a result of psychological and 
physiological research, a clearer conception 
exists to-day than heretofore of the intimate 
and close connection existing between the 
physical and the intellectual life of the 
ehild. 
tal processes and states are in some way 
the the 
nervous system and that ‘‘not a feeling can 


It is now definitely known that men- 


correlated with functioning of 
arise, not a thought pass, without a set of 


It has been 


concurring bodily processes.”’ 
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established that physical educa 


is an integral and fundamental factor 


the educational process and that the roya 


road to the highest intellectual develop 
ment is through the early physiological 


senses and the rational car 
These 
the need and the 


training of the 


of the body. considerations mak 


evident importance of a 
firm physical basis for mental life. 
Important as physical education is in 
itself, however, and in its influence upon 
life, 


is vastly more important when its effect 


intellectual growth and emotional 


upon morality is taken into consideration. 
To appreciate truly the full significance of 
physical education, its bearing upon th 
development of the entire personality must 
be duly recognized. Inasmuch as the mora 
experiences of an individual are the most 


vital, the value of caring for the physical 
welfare of the school child culminates and 
sanction in its bearing 


finds its highest 


upon his moral development. Such care of 
the body as secures to the individual maxi 
mum health, freshness of vigor, and pleas 
ure in effort, tends to stimulate his think 
ing, chasten his strengthen his 


purposes, 
will, and improve his conduct. If proper]; 
directed, physical education produces free 
dom, courage, keen mental reaction, self 
respect, self-initiative, and self-control, and 
becomes a means to the highest moral de 
velopment of the individual and society. 

As mental life rests upon a physical 
basis, the relation of bodily conditions to 
eonduct and character is intimate and vital 
Even simple and temporary physical dis 
turbances or ailments often cause marked 
perversion of the moral sense, character 
ized by irritability of temper, moroseness, 
depression, or loss of self-control, while 
disease not infrequently 


chronie organic 


leads to crime. The physieal status of an 
pny 


individual is always reflected in his mental 
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uM avs an important part in deter 
I » his desires, motives, choices, deci 
‘oya : actions and moral attitudes. It pene- 
op trates his moral life and accounts to no small 
zica r the nature of his conduct and 
ear vracter 
nake he constant and profound influence of 
of a sical conditions upon moral life is not 
tly appreciated by parents and 
3 in ers. A clear consciousness of the fact 
[pol moral deformity is a physical reality, 
*y il npanied by and dependent upon phys- 
fect nditions, would tend to revolutionize 
ion. treatment of the child in matters of 
e of nline. Inattention, restlessness, dis 
the er, disobedience, stubbornness, or other 
ust roper conduct can usually be traced to 
oral inhygienie environments, malnutrition, fa- 
nost tigue, ill health, or bodily discomforts of 
lea] kind. Truancy, lying, stealing, and 
and r serious offences and faults of children 


“ing ilso frequently due primarily to phys 
e of ‘auses. In dealing with the offences 
aX! nd wrong conduct of children, therefore, 
Cas irents and teachers should look for the 
ink physical cause first, and remove it if pos 


his sible. To attempt to discipline children 


rly with disregard of the physical causes under- 
ree ng their conduct is to commit against 
elf them a grave injustice. Further, the dis 
and very and the removal of the physical 
de uses of unfavorable mental states and 
ty. ittitudes on the part of teachers and par- 
ical ents would result in distinct advantage to 
to t -hildren in their charge. In the past, 
tal too little emphasis has been placed on the 
is close connection existing between the bod 
ced v conditions and the physical development 
er of an individual and his moral tendencies 
SS, ind experiences. 

ile lhe fact that morality rests upon a phys 
tly il basis is strikingly demonstrated in th: 
an ise of criminals or mental defectives. 
tal Criminals of the lowest type, those who 
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seem devoid of the sens diserimina 

tween right and wror hg nossess marks | 
physical and m defects heir bodies 
are ill-formed, deficient in vitalit ind 
ol n aff d by nher ed diseas I} ' 
features are usually irregular, coarse and 


repulsive, and their nervous systems ex 
hibit profound structural peculiarities and 
defects. Mentally 


irritable and morbid. The 


they are sluggish, dul 
eriminal reeords 
of all countries show that crimes are usually 
committed by persons suffering from phys 
ical degeneracy in some form. 

When moral deformity 


disturbanees of the 


is due to 


tempo 
rary bodily organs or 


functions, or to remediable physical defects, 


appropriate physical treatment is the first 


step in bringing about moral improvement. 
The mere removal of 


a single physical di 


fect often revolutionizes the life of a child 


The removal of adenoids or diseased tons ls, 


for example, often restores dull, backward 


children to normal mentality. The causes 


of degenerate tendencies should be removed 


as early as possible, as the physically defec 
tive child tends to become morally pervers« 


and eriminal. Recent examinations of 


feeble-minded, backward and mentally sub 


normal children have revealed the facts that 


the causes of mental, moral and educa 


tional arrest are largely physical, and that 


as a rule the moral defective is a mental and 


physical defective as well. 
To develop in each child an effective per 
I I 


sonality, strong in moral initiative and in 


desire and determination to respect the 


high 


+ 


basal laws of life and to live on a 


is the aim of moral education 


ethical level, 
This aim can not be accomplished by sepa 


rating moral culture from other aspects of 


education. Physical, mental! and moral 


education are reciprocally related, and it is 


only when the unity of the whole educa 


tional prox 


ess is fully recognized that th« 
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ipon character. 


tion has some reaction 
Every phase of school or life experience 
counts for good or evil. Hence arises the 
Supreme importance of directing and or 
ganizing the edueational process in such 
a manner as to promote the highest moral 
development of school children. In the last 
analysis, the value of all culture and train- 
ing, mental as well as physical, must be 
measured by its bearing upon character 
and the significant purposes of life. Moral 
education is the integrating center and the 
crown of all education. It should permeate 
the entire educational process from begin- 


ning to end, for without it all true educa- 


The relation of the physical well-being of 
an individual to his mental and moral life 
is vital and basie. If the body 1S healthy 
and strong, well-developed and efficient, the 
individual is more likely to appreciate all 
that is highest and best in human life and to 
order his conduct accordingly. He who 
truly respects his body will never defile his 
soul. Men will become greater intellec- 
ually and purer morally when they take 
better care of their bodies. Parents and 
teachers should impress this great truth 
upon the child as early as possible. A true 
respect for the laws of health and physical 
righteousness provides the best possible 


basis for the highest mental and moral de- 


velopment. Every bodily defect or dis- 
turbance is a handicap to mental and moral 
growth. Sluggish organic functioning, 


physical depression, disease and dissipation 
are serious obstacles to a high standard of 
ethical living, rendering such practically 
impossible in the vast majority of cases. In 
the improvement of the physical condition 
of the individual is to be found the first 


step in the natural and logical method of 





ter and moral se 


ie language of a leading modern « 


tion ‘‘Is a man of quick perception, 
sympathies and wid 
independent ; 


|; loving truth and eandor, but also m 


not finished but perfecting.’’ 
type of manhood can be produced o1 
» agencies and 


‘es that have a bearing upon the phys 
M. McCuTcHEon 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EXAMINATION 
INVESTIGATOR 


stated will depe n 


the appointee as showr 


» sex desired ir 
ill be to study and 
as psychological 
devise and evaluate new 


Yompetitors wil 


be rated on the fol] 
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Weights not be ecep l | uv 
40 
4 turned t ippli s 
) 
= with application)....... 99 Applicants will be admitted 
nation reg liess OF Ul es 
re 
‘ but those w bes 
a ed e St 4 r Ter 
! f 1 second subjects cor 
hey reside r at leas . , 
rated upon the sworn sta 
Mm : 7 
i] ( t ns a d 1 px m < y] ™ kes 
i | nee s ie 
i 
I : executed, n be eligibl , 
3 I e ¢ T ted i tour ' 
‘ : Vi ngt D. ¢ 
l } «4 } g 118 semester } urs), a j | ;' 
atl i ~ | ‘ 
mays ed « d lor a ist 12 semester he 
It lesirable that “0™ st salary he is 
. ~ cit I f I 
N Cllgivdie \ be certified t ‘ 
yN 3 stud dt ) | 9 nd ev 
a , tha hat ed bv hit hy ‘ ’ 
| I | oe | té - = ) aft =| il i 
on ball, ‘named . 11 mum s ry wv pre his cer 
Ca I r ppo me i hig I 
= ‘ ‘ rs eX l ‘ in 
. y \ Ti the r 4’ j y | | | 
CH nducting standardized tests . ' nails 
} nis el é } t 
\ I cerns r gove 
An git t } 
Under the third subject ap : 
subinit with their applications "™"* ™ "esare e minimum s | 
‘ } accept I Le ressing the I W 
ginal paper, report, or pu 
h I "eats 
I ( r lependent reseal )! mg ee 
g . A licants s | » J 
tests. This report 1 eer pp ' 
; 2118 sta I ‘ 
ve rth t mus nelud 1 necessary 
; ; des ed, T é ( ~ { r 
ad Tat Ps, : 
Washingt > « S 
t 3 I a iin an e@llg iveragt é 
; United St ( 1 Ser R 1 Cu 
re eC“ T rep at s reasoni ie 
l por a e re - } use, B S ’ Mi: ” Ne \ N ," \ 
I examina to aetel e their 
Orleans, I Honolulu, H x O 
Ss iddress ! judg? nt ind P } P \ 
| dely t ( ( ! 
Tor ¢ perform nee ) ne duties . 
I : a Ohio, ( g | ~ Pa M Q 
pos he oral examination will 
. : Wash San Francis ( Old Cu 
compet rs n the rac ot their 
: ' house, St. I 3, N Ad RB } 
( I t suc a member as the : 


a}? Ay ] ; " } } } nr 
, : ppl = uld be } "i ] 
be ‘tified of the date : 1 pla I } 
i tet cluding the n oot , 
examination 
. hed t] filed with t ( Ser ( 
ints must have reached their twenty » ' 
Washinetor 1). ¢ } d 
ashingt e! 
thday on the date of the examination. Reg ‘ 
s prior he } - ‘ 
. ] ft nni wv - y » tle t 
do 1 apply to persons ent ed to S 
ga it TZ, 1920. 
t be ce because of military or naval serv- 


any They must submit with their applica- TAXATION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
sub their unmounted photographs, taken OREGON 


ght two years, with their names written PassacGe of the higher edu 
Proofs or group photographs will measure referred to the people by the legis 
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A 1 Y state y utura 
ope state u versit and ~ e norma 
[he ( r I ird I regents r recom 

mend n f Preside W. J Ker has 

1uthorized a substantial increase in facu 

salaries, the beg g of an extensive iild 
g progral d the | irchase { idit i 

supplies and equipment 
Before the Mm a su was d | 

people wv majority near ree 
ome ittend:; ‘ he state eg’ 1 the 


income and fifteen times as fa 3 sroon 
and ofhice space lL} if 18, tine x ven! 
period from 1914 to 1920, during which th 
former millage support law providing .74 of a 


mill on all 
been in effect, attendance 
cent., income 
ing 15 per 

The new measure adds .6857 mills to th 
maintenal fund, which was .4 mill, making 


1.0857 


the present ( ert support come 

mills On the basis of last year’s assessments 
this would have produced about e 1 n 
d irs | iX appr ents reach tne ex 
pected figure of e | nd 3 next yea 


the cr llege maintenance income will be 


$1,085,700 [The same 


college likewise provides incomes ot 


support 
$814,300 for the state 
for the state normal. 


The 


ditional 


rect ives ad 


Agricultural College also 
funds from the state for experiment 


station and college extension work, to match 
funds supplied by the federal government and 
ort 


by individual counties and to finance certain 


specified projects such as horticultural and 
crop pest investigations. 
Additional funds for 


and high schools were voted at the 


support of the ele 


mentary 
special election. A taxing measure designed 


to add two mills on every dollar assessed 
wealth to the public school funds Was over- 
whelmingly The 
all property in the state under this tax, and 


les that all funds raised by it shall be 


approved. measure brings 


prov ic 


Ll 


expanded in the county in which the property 
is assessed, and shall be appropriated on the 


} , or f ’ ¢ plover A 
dditios former provisions, ¥ 
( nsuff ¢ 1 meet m i 
ls it spe listrict levies, wl 
pr 1 our ind burdensome Distr 
vy either omit special es or add tl 
regular d steady 1 urces 
Special levies of two tenths of a m f 
ft { ex-service 1 } 1.16 1 3 
educat it tl t d r uthor ed 
—— 
( spec t &1ec nh 
These | gressive measures place Ureg 


head of her sister states in poll 


7 


f per capita money inveée sted in education. | 


already stan 


DD i use ¢ nese u 
h the leaders, as is shown by the followir 
| gl ty per cent. of all ch dren hinist 


the elementary schools er 


55 per cent. of all who finish high school « 
the higher institutions of learning. In 
compaign for enactment of the educatiot 


measures it was brought out that one pers 


150 population—adults and childr 


Agricul 


in every 


attends the State tural College 

THE SALARIES OF LIBRARIANS IN NEW YORK 
CITY 

the New York Pub 


Library, who are paid by the city, are aski 


THE 691 employees of 


they be included in the salary iner 


granted to other city 


that 


7 
soon to be employe 


The sum of $5,000,000 has been made ava 


able by special authorization of revenue bor 


issue for the purpose of raising the salari 


of city em yloyees, but if is asserted t 
plo} 


library will be de 


museum employees 
this 


and 


barred from participation in increas 


because technically they are not city e! 
ployees, although paid out of the city treasu 
Of the Library pa 


out of city funds 43: l 


691 employees of the 
are paid as follows: 
146, salary . jean , $ 840 to $ 9 
1,020 to 1,2 
1,260 to 1,5 


1.500 to 1.92 


170, salary 


in the ungraded serv! 
the circulati 


The balance are 
which includes the chief of 
department, supervisors, janitors, clerks, et 
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h 1 by the New York Public Library pay, furnished the f wing table of figur 
al Staff Ass tion, of which Miss Esther showing comparative salary edules in Ni 


h , Librarian of the Seward Park York, Detroit and Minneapolis libraries 
rl , lv E st Broadway, is president the different grades 
rhe . t ‘lation comprises five tenths of 
- \ ‘ ; . ty Detr New ¥ 
I Wi ndepende t f the ] r assist s (vra 
f e association is 1n sympathy $1, $] ) $Q4 OE $ $ 
7 | American Library Assov ion, Senior assistants gra 


paign, has given its sanction and First assistants (grad 
’ t} , vement 1.86 1.98 1.°6 ] } Q 
eo t i Veil : 
poll verage salary of a librarian at present Branch librarian (grade 4 
1990- 2.010 1.560-1.920 g 


] £1,100, and it is pointed out that a librarian 


rand be a person of education, culture, refine- nee ; : 
THE BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL AND 


ving nd special training. The requirements RADICAL OPINIONS 
shi nd at least a high school education and 
“a n : $a : (CHARGES made that Berkeley Divini 
ear of library work. The successful Alig = on : 
, School, of the Episcopal Church at Middle 
ents nt then begins at $840 a year ‘ ( f lical } 
vn. rn? . i place raqdica Té | 
4} 1" werd far netinte fort is ora 
reward for unsti ed effort 1 gra lu ane” ware webeld im nest in 0 senert and 
FiO! to grade 2, after several years of hard : . 
7 : £ by in investigating < I tres t the a eS 
SO! The salarv of grade 2 1s $1,020 a vear, : 
~~ ippointed by the Right Rev. C. B. Brewst« 
dr PoU a week +} -— | 
: é B snop subdir tted T The try ‘ S) 
re I d es not usua beco ne L I 0 
June 22 
( ore ~ " Few | o ar 
tant (grade 3) until after long years me . : 
Thi . h i The direct charges were that in December 
perience his grade carries With it an ’ — 
YORK 7 . ; : ett a Bolshevik lecturer addressed udience at 
salary of $1,260 a year, less than $25 a . ; ; 


’ ng place for Bolsl deel 
wskil : : ing piace a) ‘ 1 i Pre 
i In grade 4 are the Branch Librarians, num 2 
oe ngs. 
ereas . 
only thirty-eight. Here the minimum 

lovees : ie : Che Col thes vere Judg (, rdiner 
= rv is $1,560, the maximum $1,920. pee ae 

ava ' sige : Greene, of Norwich, chairman; Burton Mans 
: Library workers ask that a minimum salary sp : 

» bond ee field, State Insurance Comr sioner, and 


$1,200 or $1,400 a vear be established, with ar ’ ’ ’ 
Frederick J. Kingsbury, of Bridgeport. Th 


w to relieving not only the economic | _- 
that a aa report to the trustees was a third and fina 
| re, which is being severely felt, but in : ‘ 
be de , : revision of the rigina finding £ th, ’ 
put a stop to the present wholesale 


itions. Unless some such action is , — 
, er . ‘ . " o T i summar ot thea renort thea 4+hir 
y taken it is asserted that it will be impossible abe 


preserve the entity of the library system. 


y ’ . . - ry) , . . ™ . 
y I rians are resigning at the rate of more That the lecture delivered n D mber 2 st 
sie three a week. The following are figures was Bolshevik propaganda; that the lecture was 
to $ 9t he latest report covering a period of the Dy Winifred Humphries, f the Inter legiate 
to 1,2 hree vears: Socialist Society: that - ) he mn hetter 
to 1.5 , a8 steel - had this lecture not been g that Humphries 
45 resigne: or 25% 
to 1,92 ; - ought ne + have he " ‘ 2 f+ ’ 
. 199 resigned, or 26% 
i form; that th sch has suffered ts rest 
, —_ ; 130 resigned, or 27° 
ssened and its progress hir red by he re ta 


serv ice, otal res gnations for three years, 474 
; on it has received; that Dean Ladd is not a So 


ss Augusta Markowitz, who is librarian  cialist, but he is a member of several societies of 
ro «(@lc. a 4 , ° 
KS, “ > Woodstock branch of the library and _ socialistic tendencies, including the Inter 


ulation Mi 


Ade 
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Society, of which Dean Ladd and Professor Laud- 
erdrun were members of the executive committee, 
and among whose members are many men known 
as Socialists; also a member of the Committee of 
Forty-eight, and that he signed the first call for 
a meeting of the same, and that the society is an 


organization of radical tendencies. 


The report says that, for the good of Berke- 
ley, Dean Ladd had withdrawn his member- 
ship in these societies. The report further 
declares that the dean and members of the 
faculty are not radicals in that they favor 
measures of violence, but that they hold views 
on industrial and social questions which are 
considered radical when contrasted with those 


held by ordinary people. 


THE TENURE OF TEACHERS IN OHIO 


THE School Board of Lakewood, Ohio, has 
decided not to push its contest of the court 
action of the eleven dismissed Lakewood high- 
school teachers until after the summer vaca- 
tion of the schools and common pleas court. 
Common Pleas Court Judge Manuel Levine 
overruled the Lakewood board’s motion to 
dissolve the temporary injunction. The 
teachers in their injunction petition assert 
they have not individually or collectively been 
guilty of any act of insubordination or dis- 
loyalty to superior officers, nor does there 
exist inefficiency or any other cause warrant- 
ing dismissal, and that the school board in- 
tends to appoint other teachers in their places 
without giving them first consideration and 
a hearing. 

Their petition cited the state law covering 
appointment of teachers, which reads: 


No person shall be appointed as a teacher for a 
term longer than four school years, nor for less 
than one year, except to fill an unexpired term, the 
term to begin within four months of the date of 
appointment. In making appointments teachers in 
the actual employ of the board of education shall 
be considered before new teachers are chosen in 


their stead. 


Judge Levine declared he would not decide 
whether this law is directory or mandatory 
until the hearing to make the injunction per- 


He said : 


manent. 


If the law is merely a direction to the conse 
of the school board, then it has no place in 
books, but should be incorporated in a canon 
ethies for school boards. 

The framers of this law evidently had in m 
that there might be school boards which might 
unfair and vent personal grievance, and this 


was written to prevent such contingencies 


COURT DECISION AGAINST THE MEMBERS OF 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD 

A pecision of Judge Seanlan, read on J 
22, imposes jail sentences on six members 
the Chicago school board and the board’s 
torney for contempt of court in barring Dr 
Charles E. 
tendent of schools. 
one to five days and there are added fines ra 


Chadsey from the office of superir 


The sentences range fr 


ing from $250 to $500. The women members 
were spared terms in jail, but two of tl 
were fined $750 and the other $500. Immed 
ately after the decision was given the defend 
ants’ attorneys made a motion for an appea 
the higher court. Judge Scanlan allowed 
appeal and stated that the defendants mig 
have their liberty pending its outcome. 


In his decision Judge Seanlan said: 


Law and order will never prevail in this con 
munity while persons of standing and autho 
like these guilty respondents, in concert of act 
treat with open contempt and disobedience 
mandate of a court, 

The guilty conspirators in this case have s 
ceeded in their shameless and lawless design to pr 
vent Dr. Chadsey from holding the office to wl 
he was entitled under the law, and all that this 
court can do now is to see to it that the guilty ones 


shall not go unwhipped of justice, 


It will be remembered that Dr. Chadsey was 
elected superintendent of the Chicago sch 
in March, 1919, at a salary of $18,000 a y 
by the “Loeb board” shortly before it w 
superseded by the “ Thompson board.” T 
latter board proceeded to ignore the electiy 
of Dr. Chadsey as illegal and selected in | 


stead Mr. Mortenson, whom the Loeb board 


had elected as associate superintendent 
salary of $12,000 a year. The latter action w 


regarded as of the nature of a compromis 
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S rs er t le t 
, } ’ 
Phomps ird ignored also the 1 
Angus R sha n $ attori 
~ } | irs 3 | is SS ger I 
] + ‘ x g tig Mr 
d < Dr c 1dsev s « ne nm ¢ n 
. 
S ft S t er 
r y d : ak ry 
y su nd of S 
‘ rd by Judge Scanlan, who 
isting of Mr. Mortens ind the 
f Dr. Chadsey. Meanwhile, t 
, y sed the office of superin 
. y , , 
ad er s s ft be guard 1 


regain possess f the office of 
dent, but found the door locked, and 
demanded admittance was refused 
r went to the Appellate court, which 


1 Judge Seanlan’s order. Dr Chad- 


then reinstated 
rward the board passed new rules, 
g to Associate Superintendent Mor- 
y of the powers of superintendent. 
lsey then resigned, charging that t 


rules were part of a conspiracy against 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
uy W. 


rsity of Vermon 


BaILey, acting president of the 


, was chosen president 
Dr. 


trustees on June 26 to succeed 


Potter Benton 


Mr. Bailey is a grad 


1900. 


the university in the class of 


controller of the university, a 


Vermont Ger 


, 
is been 


the eral Assembly 


er of 


secretary of state. 


oressor M. E. 
ted dean of 
University of 
tus D. C 


the university. 


Haccerty has been 


the college of education at 


ap- 
Minnesota to suceeed Dr. 
ffman, who has been elected pres- 
Dr. 
educational 


Haggerty has 


psychology at 


professor of 
iniversity since 1915. 
Tue Governor of Utah has appointed L. J. 
ir, who is now principal of the Davis 


ve T 
versity Py fi as i . rex 1 \ 
sence der ( t I t 


ea I f the | P ‘ f Pe . 
Dr. Frank E. Spavuu ! end 
Si Is, at Cleve 1 O ‘ rece 
elk <d head « S f ed 
Yale U sity. : 
gree of doct f law t t 
exercises f Amherst ( é 
WituiamMs Couuece has « erred the LL.D 
on R. R. Moton, principal of Tuskegee I 


tute, and the L 


cipal 


Harry Lo 
intendent of the public schools in C hass 
Mass., has been el nten 
schools in Lexington, to succeed Arthur H. 


Carver, who resigned t spring, t nter 
business. Mr. Lowry will enter upon his work 
n July 1 

Proressor Cuarves S. Siicuter, c!} 

f the depart I n } y 
uppointed dean of the grad s f 


University ir 


western 1885 Dean Comst 

was graduated fro he Univer f Micl 
igan in 1877, joined the Wisconsin faculty as 
professor of mathematics d astr ! in 
1885. has been director f Washburn Observa 
tory since 1889, and has been dean f the 


Graduate School since 1906. 
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Proressor Hector James Hucues has been 
appointed dean of the engineering school of 
Harvard University to succeed Professor Com- 
fort Avery Adams. Professor Hughes served 
this year as chairman of the school’s admin- 
istrative board. 

Ienacio Vittamore, a Filipino, has resigned 
the presidency of the University of the Philip- 
pines to accept a seat in the Supreme Court, 
and the regents are seeking an American suec- 
cessor. The state-supported University of the 
1905, and has 


There 


Philippines was established in 
an enrollment of about 3,000 students. 
are colleges of liberal and fine arts, medicine, 
engineering, law, dentistry, pharmacy, agri- 
culture and music. 

Bemis, Ph.D. (Harvard), form- 
erly of Medford, who has been two years on 
the faculty of Colorado Colorado 
Springs, has been chosen to fill the chair of 


Whitman Walla Walla, 


SAMUEL F. 
College, 


history at College, 
Wash. 
Harotp <A. Larraper, of the 


University Department of Philosophy, exten- 


Columbia 


sion division, has been added to the faculty 
of the College of Liberal Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity as assistant professor of philosophy, 
to take the place of Dr. Raymond F. Piper, 
who goes to Europe for further study. 

Proressor Henry W. Howmes, of Harvard 
University, has been elected an associate of 
Radcliffe College for a term of three years. 

THe trustees of the Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation announce that Eugene Allen Noble, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., has been appointed sec- 
retary of the organization. He has been pres- 
ident of the Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
now Goucher College, and of Dickinson Col- 
lece. The Juilliard Musical Foundation was 
established under the will of the late Augustus 
D. Juilliard to foster musical education in 
America. It will aid worthy students in ob- 
taining exceptional training and will cooper- 
ate with schools of music and other agencies 
in promoting a more general appreciation of 
music. 

Dr. W. N. C. Cariton, of New York City, 


chairman of the enlarged program committee 
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of the American Library Association, whic} 


has launched the “ Books for Everybody” 
movement, has accepted an appointment as 
European representative of the association. 
He will assume his overseas duties in early 
fall, making his headquarters at the American 
Library in Paris. Until recently he was li- 


brarian of the Newberry Library, Chicag 
Mr. Carlton will be in charge of a circulating 
collection of more than 25,000 volumes, estab- 
lished permanently there after the war library 
service was closed. 

THE summer session of the University of 
Illinois opened on June 22 with Dean Charles 
E. Chadsey, 


Chicago public schools, as director. 


former superintendent of the 


Dr. J. L. Meriam, professor of school super- 
vision and superintendent of the university 
schools of the University of Missouri, is to 
give courses at the University of Wisconsin 
during the summer session. Mr. H. H. 
Mecker, principal of the Lowell School, St. 
Louis, has been appointed acting assistant 
professor of school supervision to be in charge 
of Dr. Meriam’s work at Missouri during the 


summer session. 


THE 


Classic League opened at Cincinnati on June 


annual meeting of the American 
23, under the presidency of Dean Andrew F. 
West, of Princeton University. Dean West 
was reelected president at the close of the 
meeting. 

Girts of $320,000 were announced at the 
alumnus luncheon of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
Of the gifts $230,000 was given by Pro- 
fessor Hiram Perkins, for many years a mem- 
ber of the faculty and the late Mrs. R. O. 
Howard, Pana, IIl., and her husband, also de- 
The gift is to be used for the con- 
struction of a new observatory. A gift of 
$100,000 from Miss Amelia Watson was also 
This money is to be used for the 


sity. 


cea sed. 


announced. 
construction of a woman’s recreation building 
on Monnet campus. 

A art of $1,000,000 by George Eastman for 
the school of musi@gpf the University of 
Rochester was announ a_meeting of the 
board of trustees of the y on June 15. 







peta en le 


wie 


atin yet ORI 


[te 











that the General Edu- 


$200,000 toward the 


lollar endowment sought by the uni- 

for a teachers’ salary fund. 1 uni- 

alre idy has raised $350,000 the 

Mr. Eastn ilready has given ex 

$3,500,000 for the school of music. As 

9 en already announced, he gave $4,000, 
vard a school of medicine and surgery 

university. To this gift the General 


B ard 


ippropriated $5,000,000. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SOCIETY AT WORK 


Durine the summer of 1919 I had a seventh 


le demonstration class in English at 
ners College. It consisted of about 


ti five boys and girls from the middle 
t i wer classes of New York society in 


neighborhood of the One girl 


HY 3 Another spends 
A third loafs 


124th street till eleven o’clock nearly every 


newspapers after schoo! 


f her time on the street. 


Three of the boys were from Speyer’ 
The father of only one boy in class 
This show that 
the of New 


p S- 


} 


s born in America. will 


pupils were just minerun 


York young people. It hardly seemed 


le that they could be shocked at anything. 


, 


st During the first three weeks of the summer 
urse a pretty strong and desirable spirit had 
worked up, in spite of the fact that few 


the children had ever seen each other be- 


‘ re entering this class. The chief agency 
| rousing this spirit was two of the three 
Speyer boys. One of them exp unded the 
Speyer Creed and General Organization dur- 
ing the first week of the course. This gave 
e class something concrete from which to 
uild their own code of class citizenship. By 
; third week this code, though unwritten, 

; is working admirably. 
, 3 On several occasions during the first three 
eks two boys, John —— and William ——, 
: red-blooded, dirty-necked, irresponsible little 
: rascals who sat on the front row, had made 


ious members of the class uncomfortable 


thoughtless stealthy remarks during topical 
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recitations. On Tuesday of é 1 
while Rose , the 124th street g va 
reciting in front f the class, John and 
William became so obnoxious that R 
stopped in the middle of a sentence 1 
her seat. The class and the two hundred or 
more Teachers College observers were s 
mice. I, remaining seated, said 

“Rose, what’s the matter?’ 

She replied, “I simply can’t go on wher 
those boys act that w " 


“What do you want to d ibout it?” I 


asked. 


After a pause she replied, ‘I'll leave it 
the class.” 
I put the matter up to the class, and did 


speak again during the period. One of the 


Spever boys took charge of the meeting, and 


the affair was discussed. Within ten minute 
it was decided that the offenders were un 
worthy of associating with the class, so they 


were asked to withdraw. Rose 
with her recitation. 

At the end of the od the suspended boys 
met me in the hall and asked to be readmitted 

“Nothing doing,’ I said. “ Your f 
classmates have ostracized you, and unt 
are wil reconside r the + T shall do 
broug 


Wednesday the 


office. 


ling to 


nothing.” On 


their mothers to my 


I ‘ xp! ined that 


the class was organized on the basis of a 
miniature society, that the two boys had 


brought social ostracism upon themselves, 


that only the social group could consi 
instating them 


On Thursday I received a letter from John 


and William, asking me to submit ft the 

class this note: 
We regret our ungentlemanly and lemocrat 
sday We want y t 


conduct in class last Tue 


give us another chance 


Hoping 
make good, I am 


you will let us show you 


Yours respectfully 
JOHN 


WILLIAM 


and 


diately took up the matter. By 


I submitted the note, 
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the period they had composed this reply, 


which they sent to the boys: 


you come to ¢lass on Fri- 
day and tell why you should be given another 
to make good, 


Your ForMER FELLOW CITIZENS 


The boys did not receive the answer in time 
to appear on Friday; but on Monday they 
were there. They were allowed thirty minutes 
in which to show “why they should be given 
another chance.” They argued most earnestly. 
John said it was the tendency in modern 
society, “when criminals had been bad, but 
showed a spirit to reform, to let them try to 
make good.” William was less eloquent, but 
equally sincere. 

At the end of thirty minutes the offenders 
were asked to withdraw, and the class went 
On Tuesday they resumed 
their discussion. When it looked as if the 
boys would be given “another chance,” Rose, 


into deliberation. 


who had received the insult which precipitated 
the affair, got up and said, “If we let these 
boys come back for another chance, and they 
act all right, we mustn’t hold it against 
them.” By the middle of 
the period the following four articles were 
drawn up, which John and William must sub- 
scribe to if they would be reinstated: 


The class agreed. 


1. We apologize for our ungentlemanly conduet. 

2. We agree always hereafter to conduct our- 
selves in a manner becoming to members of this 
democratic society. 

3. If we are ever guilty of misconduct again in 
this class we expect to be asked to withdraw from 
our social group, without the right of appeal. 

4. We appreciate the promise of our classmates 
to readmit us into good standing in the class again 
as though nothing had happened, as long as we be- 
have worthy of their friendship. 


Wednesday 
There was all the seriousness of 
a Versailles treaty session. The “ galleries” 
John and William sat in chairs 
had carefully 


The recitation on opened 


solemnly. 


were packed. 
over in the corner. A girl 
typewritten two copies of the articles, which 
lay on my desk, with dotted lines at the 
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bottom for signatures. One of the Speyer 
boys presided. He announced that the class 
had discussed the matter and had decided t 
readmit the suspended members on conditior 
that they would subscribe willingly to tl 
four articles. A copy was handed to the boys 
while the chairman read aloud from the other 
one. When he had finished the two boys 
signed both copies, handed one to the chair 
man, kept the other one, and took their old 
seats. They indulged most heartily in th 
work of the class during the rest of the sum 
mer, one of them vieing with the two Speyer 
boys for class leadership. 

When John and William had signed th 
articles and had taken their accustomed seats, 
the chairman turned to the class and said, 
“What’s to be taken up to day?” Helen —— 
arose and said, “ Nathan ———— promised one 
day to tell us why he left Bohemia and came 
to America, and why he is glad he did. I 
want to hear about it.” 

Eart Hvupetson 


THE PLACE OF THE FACULTY IN THE 
ORGANIZATION AND GOVERNMENT 
OF COLLEGES 
To thoughtful supporters and 
alumni, the faculty is the one outstanding 
and important factor in the college, and its 
quality and spirit will speedily determine the 
standing and the support of the institution. 

The faculty is the only group in the college 
that is sufficiently trained and experienced to 
enable it to formulate and to administer suc- 
cessfully the most important affairs of the 


patrons, 


school. 

Unless chosen largely from the faculty, a 
board, whether self-perpetuating or popularly 
elected, can not, equally well with the faculty, 
exercise a directing influence in all matters 
touching educational policy and administra- 
tion of the college. 

A faculty without responsibility for, and 
effective participation in, the educational 
policy and administration of the college, will 
be either restless and rebellious, or mediocre 
and mechanical. 

The arbitrary and unintelligent domination 
of a college and its faculty by a lay board and 


ee 


— 


ee ed 














’ 
e | le » ace 3; tor muc! I 
most of the present unres 
for the scandalous conditions ex 
~ era ( uerves 
sent 1 responsil ¢ position ot the 
! he usual organizat s con 
I ( rineiples and a v it10 
i ! i! i 
tis¢ nh progressively reanized 
qdustries ind civic bodies 
s ample warrant for the giving of 
: sponsil ty to the Taculty I ne 
} 


nd faculty, and in the 
34 if giving 1 only the mght 
t he right I n ition to th 


ill the most important interests of 


nal board, is secondary, temporary 

I iy be disper sable The secondary 

n not assume moral and political re- 

for the college without grave 
e interests involved 

ry only, at the present juncture, 

‘right of consent” be given the 

in all educational and administrative 

Ultimately, the chief responsibility 

g elong to the faculty, though it may be 


» a possible veto by its formal su- 


provided, in its turn, it is responsible 


J. E. Kirkpatrick 


QUOTATIONS 


. A FACTORY UNIVERSITY 

“ ts recently opened “ Industrial Univer- 
ys the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
: - | f Akron, Ohio, is undertaking the edu- 
f more students than are in the Uni- 
' f Wisconsin. It has an enrollment 
. ] 0 and a faculty of 117 members. The 


ms occupy three floors of a huge 


= i ke building. Classes are in session 


i 7 AM. to 11 p.m. The subjects range 
It Americanization classes for aliens and 
ry 


#) ; c anl 


hool studies to post graduate tech- 
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Case Si ot Applied S ( Phe ead 
ol e Ss re Tru ( () ) 
State Universit product ao. & & 

formerly assistant branch 1 ver the 
Goodvear Compar ( ~ J \ 


Harrah, formerly of Ohio State University, 


for machinists, draftsmen, brickliayers, el 
tricians, plumbers and tinners, in the pro 
duction school, are und the dire« ! f 


duction school are as follows: expression, in 
cluding elementary English, letters and re- 
ports, public speaking, and Portuguese; 
mechaneal drawit g£, including blue print 
reading and machine designing; chemistry 
economics, including elementary economics 
corporate organization, industrial manage 
ment, Goodyear organization and manage 
ment, and labor; finance, including account- 
ing, bookkeeping and costs ind statistics 
mathematics, including algebra, slide rule, 
trigonometry and calculus; physies; electric- 
ity; the psychology of personality in busi 
ness ; civics; commercial! geogr phy: com- 
mercial history; rubber manufacturing prac 
tise. The commerce school offers courses in 
factory costs and accounting an a broad 
commercial and secretarial training for girls. 
The household arts school offers cooking, sew 
ing, dressmaking, hygiene, hygiene of clothing 
and household economics. Special courses are 
French and social service. 

Special emphasis 18 placed [ the Go d 
year company on its apprentice courses for 
machinists and draftsmen Boys entering 
the machinists’ course must be at least sixteen 
years old, must have completed the grammar 


grades, and must pass a physical examination. 
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Preference is given to the sons of Goodyear 
The 


Each boy spends 36 hours a week in 


employees. course is three years in 
length. 
the shop, and during the course he masters 
every machine operation and completely ac- 
Five hours a 


ineluding 


quires the machinists’ trade. 


week are given to school work, 
mathematics, English, drawing, physics and 
economics. Four hours a week are spent in 
physical training and one hour in a social 
For 46-hour the 


beginner is paid at the rate of 35 cents an 


club meeting. his week 


hour, with a 24 cent raise every six months. 
When the apprentice can qualify as an “ in- 


dustrian” he becomes eligible to the six 
dollar a day minimum factory wage. An in- 


dustrian must be at least 18 years old, must 
have been a part of the Goodyear organiza- 
tion for six months, and must be an Amer- 
ican citizen, either native or naturalized. 
Applicants for the apprentice course in 
draftsmanship must be eighteen years of age 
or older, and must have a high school edu- 
cation or its equivalent. A boy entering the 
is on probation for the first three 
The course consists of 36 hours a 


school 

months. 
week of drafting room practise, which culmi- 
nates in the third year in the working out by 
individuals or groups of thesis machine de- 
signs. Mathematics, English and economics 
are important supplementary studies for the 
draftsmen, and in addition time is given to 
machine shop work, factory visits, the study 
of rubber products and physical training. 
Apprentice draftsmen are started in at $75 a 
month, and upon qualifying as “ industrians ” 
they become eligible to the $135 monthly 
minimum salary. However, in the case of 
both machine shop and drafting apprentices 
the differences between the apprentice school 
wages and the minimum factory wage scale is 
withheld until the completion of the course. 
This means that each boy graduating from 
these apprentice classes will receive from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars in a 
lump sum. Upon graduation a boy is given 
a position, if he so desires, in the Goodyear 
organization, or he may go on into the engi- 
neering or production squadrons of the pro- 
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duction school, where he receives higher 
training for executive work. 

The Goodyear University is an important 
exemplification of the recent tendency towards 
tying up theory with actual factory practise. 
There is a growing realization of the recip- 
rocal benefits to be gained when the technica! 
student has access to the factory where pro- 
duction is actually being carried on and when 
the factory is closely in touch with the schoo] 
where fresh knowledge is constantly being 


gained by experimental research. Technical 


schools, notably the engineering school 
the University of Cincinnati, have sent their 
students out for field work in the indus- 


The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has recently adopted a plan by which 


tries. 
it may be retained as a consultant by 
the The Goodyear plan, which 
makes school and factory practically a unit, 
carries this tendency a step further.—The 
Survey. 


industries. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
CRIMINALS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS! 


Ir is not a lack of intelligence that makes 
one a criminal; neither is it a possession of 
intelligence that causes become a 
college student. The most intelligent college 
man I have ever tested is now in the Illinois 
state prison serving a sentence for forgery. 
Here at Miami and at Ohio State University 
students have been registered during the past 
year having an intelligence far below the 
average of the five thousand criminals I have 
examined. Toe often there has been pictured 
for our information the poor degraded felon, 
sullenly crouching in his iron cage grinding 
his ill-formed teeth with his deformed jaws, 
glaring out from his close-set eyes, while his 
poor brain attempts in vain to perform its 
function within the close confines of the low 
receding forehead. To be sure there are 
many of that type in our prisons, but in this 
kind of a world there is no other home for the 


one to 


1 Paper read before Ohio College Association, 
April 2, 1920. 
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not compete in the game 
many men in our colleges whose 
will end in prison if loving relatives 
1 friends do not care for them. 
» basis of the Alpha Intelligence Test, 
212, the 
te members of 
rea 


neers, 


"ing a 


range ot VU to 
intelligence of the whi 
cent American army, including o 
According to the same scale, 


te criminals that I have tested a 


median intelligence grade of 62. In 
rds, if the American army was fairly 
ntative of the intelligence of the Amer- 
ple, and there is no reason to suppose 
se, the inmates of our penitentiaries 
ily representative quantitatively of 
e intelligence. 
the same scale or its equivalent, the 
intelligence of the negroes in the 
in army is expressed as 23. The 582 


that I 


median intelligence grade of 25. 


have examined 
That 
negroes in the various prisons are a 


negro criminals 


ntelligent group than the negroes out- 
he prisons. 
Miami 


State that colleze women measure about 


has been found here at and at 
ts lower on the average than college 


That hold 


in general. In other words, the white 


should true for white 
en of the country should have a median 


The 104 


women that I examined in the Marys- 


ligence of approximately 56. 


prison had a median intelligence grade 


or 21 points below the average for 
’ the same difference in males and females 
in the case of negroes, we should expect 
women to have a median intelligence 
le of about 20. 


mined in the Marysville prison had a 


The 40 negro women that 


an intelligence grade of 30, or 10 points 
‘e the average for negro women in general. 
strange that the white women 
the 


women is an 


is not 
far below average in 


white fallen 


inals are so 


ligence. A 


utlaw forever in any kind of white society— 
fact that only the weakest are likely to for- 


and ignore. Neither is it strange that 


the negro woman criminal 


1s sO 


average in intelligence. The negro wife with 


her shiftless husband and innumerable picka 


best a 


But the 


ninnies has a rather tame life at 
that 


prostitute negress i lle of her 


appeals only to the weakest. 
munity, and with her large plumed hat, 
skirts, and striped stockings, she i 
striking figure in Jungle-town 
represents the fruits of a 


that only the most 
capable of commercializing 

The above facts force us to the conclusion 
that the 


dividual 


difference between the 


and the 
difference that can be expressed in 


average 
average criminal Is no 
terms 


basis of the 
might even be justified in assuming that the 


intelligence. On the facts one 


same characteristics that make for worldly 


success in business or professional life also 
make for success in crime. The justification 
for such an assumption will now be examined 

The median intelligence grade of the one 
Miami is 


figure 


thousand students tested here at 


129. The 
about three 


give a 


while the 


boys alone would 


points higher, girls 


alone would give a figure about three points 


This is 


higher than that of the criminal 


lower. intelligence tremendously 


or the average 


of society in general. Does that one fact 


determine that an individual g 


By no means. Individuals have been regis- 


tered in Miami during this past year having 


less than 50, or 


an intelligence grade of more 
than 12 points less than the average criminal. 
4 

bathe 


with slight encouragement 


Any one with sense enough to and 
dress himself can 
get into the average state university.) College 
students never have, are not, and neter will be 
a homogeneous group. In every student-body 
there are individuals as far apart as the poles, 
not only in intelligence, but in the things 
they are interested in and the things they are 
Let us 


given to 


able to do with a degree of success. 
take each class-room grade of “A” 
any student now in Miami, and place opposite 
test 


each grade the psychological grade of 


the individual who received it. There will be 


1028 such class-room grades possessed by the 
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each student. Now let us group these grades 
according to the departments that gave them, 


and then arrange the various departments of 


the university on a seale according to the 
median intelligence of the students who have 


succeeded meritoriously in each department to 
the extent of earning the very brilliant class- 
will be as 


room grade of “A. The result 


follows: 


Number of 
Such Gra des 
Possessed by 

Students 


Median Intelligence 
Grade of Such Stu- 
dents who have Re- 
celved Class-room 


Grade of “A” In Now at 
Subject Sald Subject Miami 
go. Peer 162 31 
EE niin ws wenn nae 162 34 
Mathematies ........ 157 79 
Economies .......... 157 71 
Ns scanty nee 156 14 
Sociology ee 156 29 
CNET cccvisecdncs 155 60 
NE an weak ee aie 155 45 
ae err ee 151 35 
ION cca acai we mnie 151 212 
errr err ce 150 51 
PRR chistes ccevaenxw 149 121 
A ee 145 69 
Government ......... 144 12 
Pwhlie speaking ..... 144 40 
ger 142 30 
NT oikee da sanewen 140 20 
GOORTODET «2. ccccess 137 21 
ere 132 24 
? a ee eee 132 23 
Indastrial arts ...... 129 6 
Home economics ..... 126 10 


Even a casual glance at the seale reveals the 
fact that the most abstract subjects occur at 
the top of the scale, while the most concrete 
occur at the bottom. The most 
similar subjects occur together, similar sub- 


subjects 


jects occur near each other, while the least 


In- 


similar subjects occur furtherest apart. 


telligence does not determine a man’s coming 
to college, but it determines very emphatically 
what he will be able to succeed in after he 
gets here—in so far as a class-room grade of 
A student probably does 


“A” is success. 


students now at Miami—an average of one for 












good work in whatever subject he is most 
interested in, but that interest is determined 
by the amount of intelligence he possesses 
But it must not be thought for a moment that 
this is any reflection on the subject-matter 
that occurs near the bottom of the scale. |; 
is indeed fortunate for the teachers of such 
subjects that said subjects can be presented 
in a concrete manner, and yet remain for the 
expert the basis for the most abstract and far. 
reaching theories of human knowledge. Th 
subjects at the top of the list are great 

handicapped in that they never can be pre- 
sented concretely with any degree of satis 
But students 
fully the subjects near the top of the list have 


faction. who master sueccess- 
little difficulty with the subjects nearer the 
bottom of the list, while many students who 
are very successful in the subjects nearer thy 
bottom of the list have great difficulty doing 
satisfactory work in the subjects nearer the 
top of the seale. The median intelligence 
all the people in Miami who have ever made 
a grade of “A” in any class-room in college 
is 151, or 22 
intelligence grade of the entire university 
That is, the highest 15 per cent. of the stu- 
dents in terms of intelligence make more thar 
50 per cent. of the total “A” grades in the 
institution. 

Up to March 1, 87 
from the institution 
other since the opening of the college year. 
Following are the reasons for withdrawal to- 
gether with the median intelligence grade for 


points higher than the median 


students had withdraw: 
for one reason or an- 


each reason: 


Median Intelligence 


Grade for Each Number 

Reason for Withdrawal Reason Leaving 
PE cnewiaud sis ieee ied 130 15 
ees GR TNS nce scvsewns . 116 5 
Ne rrr eT 107 10 
To enter another institution... 107 11 
Poor scholarship ............ 105 14 
Se ere 100 7 
DOME osc s ct isccevnsee 99 22 
Unable to get desired course .. 92 4 
Expelled for conduct ........ 81 ] 


The median intelligence grade of all with- 
drawals, for what ever purpose, is 109, or 20 
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The inference is that the major- crimes nearer the top of the scale are crimes 
se who failed and dropped out of the against property, crimes more abstract in 
«> because there was no subject in their nature—the stimulus being ideas of 


' 
' 
ilum concrete enough for their com- interpreted value, successful procedure re 


1) } , . . . _ 
feeble intelligence to grapple with. quiring visualization and abstraction. The 

: , are interests in life quite concrete conclusion seems to be that lack of intel 

: i 
1 for them Let us return to thos gence does not cause r t I dete ! 


ares ested in if one is interested in crim 
various crimes are arranged on a Interest, which is based upon ntellectu 
rding to the median intelligence of ability, determines what one will succeed at 
= sured criminals who have committed in college; it also determines what crime one 
, we get the following result 2 will be most successful at. Thus our previous 
assumption is justified to an extent 
- —— But what of the multitudes of honest peopl 
Piece Grace who do not go int th earned professions 
I er SY - GUC ckiccccdsces 91 
. nor into crime‘ The same factors of nite 
. ( spirac} ee as S4 : , — 
: ania 8] gence are shaping their pathways also. If, 
Larceny . gn according to the Army data, we arrange the 
: Obta ning property fal pre. _. 79 various trades on a scale according to the 
Confidence game ................ 79 median intelligence of the people in each 
Assault and battery to rot a ae trade, we get the following result: 
. re oe anal etal ean 69 
Robbery 68 nats M 1 , 
Issuing fraudulent check 66 Civil - grit r 127 
Burglary of inhabited dwelling... 64 Aecountan 195 
Entering to commit felony 6 Stenographer 194 
i Burglary ........ vesee 62 Mechanical draftsman 122 
; Vehicle taking .. ~- G2 Bookkeeper 112 
Horse stealing ......... xv sih eee 61 Mechanical engineer 111 
Pocket picking .... yeh 61 General clerk 109 





ear Murder, first degree ............ 58 Filing clerk 108 
tr .. Assault and battery to k, or r..... 55 Railroad clerk 107 


+8 Abandonment 


a 8 PR Kcégecdceeneeteueenacene 51 Tool] room experts 65 
1 
MAPC weeeees vU Auto repair n 64 


’ / Indeeent libe rty with child........ 46 General mechani 


a9: | ‘ PE Wh ced don deneeestcotesane 42 Chauffeurs 


z ils Ga ae el ic ee ee 41 Gunsmiths .. 62 
Manslaughter .........+.+se+e0+: 36 Ee ee 


5 Murder, second degree ...... i. a Plumbers ry 


Cut, stab or shoot to k. or w....... 34 Motoreyelists . ae 62 

f Vacraneyv bs ; 
DE kcckbeknetNedneceaavens 11 Pipefitters . fe 62 

Railroad conductors .. , 62 


ll > notice ‘ > twelve crimes ‘ > 203 . 
| be noticed that the twelve crim Telegraph and telephone linemen. 61 


‘cur nearer the bottom of the scale are Brakemen . . 60 








s against the person, crimes very con- Pe cas cigeenaeuesnéene 58 
+} crete in their nature—the stimulus consisting Firemen ; , 57 
9 ‘* The Classification of Criminals,’’ Carl] Murchi- War Department, ‘‘Army Mental Test,’’ No 
' The Psychological Clinic, December, 1919. vember, 1918, p. 23. 
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ERE SL RE = 56 
0 55 
Ee ee ere re 44 
I gre a raha aerate sate 43 
COMETORO WOPKETS 2... cccccccses 42 
SI hare an Cos pining aay 40 
Mine drill runners ............ 39 
NE ac rae ahaa eal eb ie 39 
NE Spe abet oewiae eaten 38 
ee re ee ree 37 
Er ee 36 
DS 7... 25 cia cbhee ta wleaaee 35 


The higher up on the seale a trade occurs, 
the more abstract the trade is; the further 
down the seale the trade occurs, the more con- 
crete it is. The same forces of interest are 
working here as in the learned professions 


All the 


trades and professions in the world ean ulti- 


and in the various types of crime. 


mately be placed on such a scale, so that it 
can be used as a vocational guide. 

The question at once arises at this point: 
Will the 
subjects during his college life continue inter- 


student who succeeds in conerete 
ested in conerete subjects through his pro- 
fessional training; and will students inter- 
ested in abstract subjects during college life 
remain interested in similar subjects through 
professional training? Data gathered by Pres- 
ident Lowell of Harvard several years ago can 
be used in answering this question. He was 


interested in the relative success in medical 
and law school of students coming from the 
various groups of Harvard College “with 
honors.” His data is expressed as follows :* 


Degree in Law Degree in Medical 














Course Pursued in | School School 
College j 

Plain “Cum Laude” Plain|“Cum Laude” 

Philos. and math. .| 8) 11(57.9%) 6! 7(53.8°7) 


180(18.4%) 145 | 166(53.4%) 
129(17.1%), 30) 20(44.4%) 
3(13.6%) 75! 81(51.9%) 


Lit. and language .| 801 
Hist. and pol. sci. .| 627 
Nat. science . ... al 19) 


On the seale of trades and professions, law 
could be expected to come somewhere between 
economics and philosophy; while medicine 
would come opposite the biological sciences. 


4H. L. Hollingworth, ‘‘ Vocational Psychology,’’ 
1919, p. 202. 


Then we could expect people who do good 
work in philosophy and mathematics to ¢ 
equally good work in law or in medicine. That 
was exactly what happened at Harvard. The 
natural science people would be expected to d 
good work in medicine, but not necessarily in 
law. That is what happened, they being four 
The 


literature and language people would be ex- 


times as able in medicine as in law. 
pected to do better work in a subject oceur- 
ring below them on the scale than in one 
They did three times 
as good work in medicine as in law. The 
history and political science people would be 


occurring above them. 


expected to do better work in medicine thay 
in law, but not quite so good work as the 
That 


They were two and one 


literature and language people. 


just what happened. 
half times as good in medicine as in law, but 


was 


not as good in either as the literature and 
language people. The conclusion is most em- 
phatie that college interests are not tempor 
ary, but hold entirely through the period of 
That being the case, 
there can be no other assumption than that 
hold throughout the life of the 
individual. 


professional training. 
they 


CONCLUSION 

The difference between the average individ- 
ual and the average criminal is not a difference 
that can be expressed in terms of intelligence 
On the basis of the facts one might even bi 
justified in assuming that the same character- 
istics that make for worldly success in busi- 
ness or professional life also make for success 
in crime. In the case of college students, 
high intelligence means ability to do good 
work in any subject, but determines that the 
chief interest will be in abstract subjects; 
while lower intelligence means that ability 
will be confined to more concrete subjects— 
success being as great and as meritorious in 
one case in the other. That is, a student with 
an intelligence grade of 126 who gets a class- 
room grade of “ A” in home economics is just 
as deserving of praise and has expended just 
as much nervous energy as the individual with 
an intelligence grade of 162 who has earned a 
class-room grade of “A” in physics. But 


=< 
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| l a whole who leave college 
midst of the college year, whatever 
they give, are found io be individuals 
intelligenee is too low for the abstract 
required by any department listed in 
ege curriculum. The lower groups of 


people border very dangerously on 


ve intelligence and criminal intelligence. 


tact, together with their habit of non- 


ity, establishes increased possibilities 


for the commission of crime. If 


r Case 


( 


we community were an independent 


F order, they are the individuals who 
| be inearcerated as criminals—not be- 
f lack ot intelligence, but because of 
nical limitations of the college 


If the c 


‘hing of barbering, tailoring and allied 


com- 
curriculum admitted 


lege 


s ts, probably the only individuals who 
| fail would be those who have been 
d and nutured since infancy on false 


es and impossible dreams—a contingency 


can not be obviated unless the state 


kes the rearing of children. But once 
¢ failed, the individual has open for him 

simpler form of behavior in the shape 
wer trade, or, 1n the case of a persistent 
that 
This com- 


nformity, a career in crime 
ches his grade of intelligence 
g tendency, which draws an individual 
is group of inborn characteristics to his 
proper setting, persists throughout life. 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


1. For 


ser would receive great help in assisting the 


Student-advisers—The student-ad- 


student to map out courses of study, if the 
psychological grade and past academic record 


The 
continue to fail in the kind of subjects he 


the student are considered. student 


has failed in previously. His psychological 
grade should determine what kind of subjects 

» should elect that are entirely new to him. 
A student with a psychological grade of less 
than 130 is wasting his time if he is required 
to slave in the mathematical sciences merely 
for the purpose of meeting technical require- 

nts. The psychological 
grade of 180 should be advised to elect as 


student with a 


many abstract subjects as possible, r tw sp 


cialize very intensively in one or two co! 


crete subjects—for any subject becomes ab- 


stract to the expert. A little effort on the 


part of the student-adviser to familiarize him 
self with some of these underlying factors of 


intelligence and interest will make it possible 


for him to give advice somewhat more valual 


than that based on a mere acyuaintance with 


the printed catalogue. 


2. Crime Proph jlaxris. The prevel tion of 


crime must of necessity rest with the social 


and community workers, but they should se 
their problem as the stimulation of dormant 
in the community 


interests. Each individual 


should have the opportunity to experience the 


mode of behavior that his intelligence calls 
for. If a man of good average ability is 


working as a dav-laborer, it matters not if he 


is earning his living and supporting his 


family, he will be restless, unhappy, and an 


The 


whose be 


easy prey for the agents of disturbance 


happy and contented man is he 
havior is tvalling into play all the possibilities 
of his 


comes a criminal. The 


intelligence. Such a man never be- 
brillant col 
I have referred to had a psychological rating 
of 205, but was earning his living as a com- 
If that 
talked to concerning the possibilities of his 


and had 


one of the learned professions, I can not be 


mon salesman. young man had been 


intelligence, been adv ised to enter 
he would have entered a career of 
If he could, then we 


well begin shooting all criminals, for nothing 


lieve that 


crime. might just as 


else will rid society of their presence. 


3. Vocational Guidance.—The data suggests 
that all the 


world can be arranged on a scale 


trades and professions in the 


accordil g to 
the median intelligence of the people who suc- 
ceed in each trade or profession. Arranging 


such a scale parallel to a similar scale of 


subjects taught in college, we ought to be able, 
by consulting a man’s psychological grade and 
collegiate record, to give him advice concern- 
ing his future trade or profession. It would 
at least be a hugely interesting plan to try 
large 


out. Five years’ experimentation in a 


university should prove the value of such a 
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nileas . is slowly In such an ¢ 
vironme nothing 1s st, there are no strang 
lows and illusive hopes that flit along 
re nhery t indersta i ra, nature is fir K 


the slowly flowing associative impulses grow 
more d more into harmony as the slow sea- 


sons r [he great philosopher or mathe 


itician experiences his greatest joy when 
. . ; ] 7 ] 
deluged with irreconcilable floods of complex 


contradictions. Whenever a _ principle is 
formulated, from the ends of the world come 
the hosts of contradictions. To him there 1s 
nothing strange, all environments are home 
and must be understood and loved. But the 
lowly tramp, the vagrant without a home, 
istens only to the sounds of decay within. 
He loves no stretch of land or clump of serub 
in all the world. His lack of loyalty simply 
shows a lack of stuff within, and he becomes 4 
living exponent of the graveyard scheme of 


‘ashes to ashes and dust to dust.” 


Cart MurcHuuson 








